














“ Requiring, with various taste, things widely different from each other. ” 





Adventures of a Night. 


A Romance. (Continued.) 

est sister of Hebe,’1 ‘She was rising from a small 
altar, where she had concluded the service; the 
glow of devotion was still upon her countenance 
as she raised her eyes, and with a rapt earnestness, 
fixed them on the heavens. Her fine hair was neg- 
ligently bound up in a silk net, and some tresses 
that had escaped it, played on her neck and round 
her beautiful countenance, which was now not 
even partially concealed by a veil. The light dra- 
pery of her dress, her whole figure, air, and at- 
titude, were such as might have been copied for 
a Grecian nymph.’2 

Recognizing the original of the portrait, and 
not doubting but she was the very person whose 
voice had charmed him, mr. Dob arose, and was 
moving towards her: scarcely had he advanced a 
step, when he beheld her gently sink into the floor, 
and in proportion as she disappeared, another fi- 
gure arose within a few yards of her; so that by 
the time the young female had entirely disappear- 
ed through the opening, the phantom was com- 
pletely above it. ‘Really, said mr. Dob, laughing 
in his sleeve, ‘I never saw figures play at that game 
before.’ Though mr. Dob had thus given way to 
a moment of gaiety, it was not long before he felt 
indescribably alarmed, when for the fourth time he 
beheld the form of the chevalier de Germeuil. 
This dreadtul spectre, thus spent on pursuing him, 
regarded him with a gloomy look; and said with 
a bitter and sarcastic smile, ‘Remember the ram- 
parts of the Capuchins of Poictiers!” 

Mr. Dob, trembling in every limb, sunk again 
upon the chair from whence he had just arisen. 


N° 16. 


CHAP. III. 

The phantom walked three times round the bed. 
heaved three sighs, uttered three groans—three 
times he raised his hands towards heaven,—walk- 
ed three times from north to south—and left the 
room by the door leading into the picture chamber, 
uttering loud lamentations, which re-echoed 
through the apartment. A pannel of the wall had 
been deranged in moving the cabinet; mr. Dob 
attempted to replace it, and, in so doing, disco- 
vered a small library, thinly scattered with books, 
covered with blue mould; and so discolored by the 
humidity of the place, that their bindings scarcely 
discovered a legible character.3 On a shelf near 
them, stood a volume of Ariosto. ‘Oh!’ cried he, 
‘if Emily was here, how happy she would be.’ 
He endeavored to remove it, but it was so pressed 
between the shelves, that, after many efforts, the 
whole pannel gave way, and discovered a small 
door, which appeared to have been intentionally 
nailed up. “The devil,’ exclaimed mr. Dob, ‘if 
just such an adventure had not happened to Sabi- 
na, in the castle of Montnoir, I should not know 
what to think of this; but I wish some one would 
tell me, what glue these books are stuck with, for 
they bring away the whole pannel of wood-work, 
sooner than give way themselves; to be sure they 
must do that, in order fora hero to discover a 


' concealed door:’ as he spoke these words, ‘he en- 


deavored to open the door, when he recollected 
having seen an iron bar, which stood near the win- 
dow of the adjoining room; he ran to fetch it, 
and placed it in the crevice above the small dvor, 
and by repeated efforts, with his utmost strength, 
at last forced it open. The first article which he 
drew from this secret repository, was a book of 
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devotion: he attempted to open the leaves, but 
they were cemented together, by a congealed sub- 
stance, with which the binding was also discolor- 
ed. The second, was a small carpet of tapestry, 
stained in asimilar manner: the third was a sword, 
the blade corroded with rust, and the handle 
richly studded with gems of onyx, inlaid with 
gold.’4 Mr. Dob contemplated fora moment, and 
as nearly as his memory would serve him, this was 
the identical weapon, with which the chevalier de 
Germeuil had defended himself in the duel. He 
replaced it with horror, and hastily closed the 
door, exclaiming, ‘Oh! if I had not been so inqui- 
sitive, I should not have seen this shocking sword, 
nor the horrid object in the-niche of the saloon.’ 
‘In traversing the chamber, his eye mechanically 
turned on the portrait of Lancelot; a small green 
mark, which he perceived on the gilded frame, 
caused him to examine it with more attention. In 
three different places in the frame he discovered 
»oses in copper, gilded, and carved, like the bor- 
der. After a long search, he at length discerned, 
iy the centre of a small rose, a screw, formed of 
brass; he endeavored to turn it with a piece of mo- 
nev, it soon gave way to his eforts; the picture, 
urning on its hinges, discovered a small door fas- 
ened by two bolts.’5 “D'hat’s as it should be,’ said 
mre Dob, replacing the picture; ‘that is all [ wish 
to know about it. If I was to trouble myself to 
undraw those bolts, I know I should find ‘a stair- 
case formed in the wall; then an useless iron door, 
then a door like the first, then a long subterrane- 
ous passage,’ quite as useless as the door; ‘in spite 
of its entrance defended by strong iron bars, and 
‘hree enormous padlocks;’ and then a cavern which 
ic not useless, for that contains ‘a machine, of 
which, no mechanic has yet formed an idea.’ On 
leaving this machine, (which is certainly of great 
consequence, for it opens a cabinet, and sets in 
motion two fantoccini of wax) I shall find myself 
in a third subterraneous cavern, and shall take two 
or three turns, which will lead me to nothing. 
Then I shall ‘find myself again at the stair-case, 
vhere I shall move some stones, and pass through 

rrow excavations, at the end of which will be, 
‘. grate secured by two fastenings; and I shall find 
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mivself ina ‘small cave, dug in a very fine sandy 
stone, of which the walls will be white, and co- 
vered with an incrustation, resembting saltpetre. 
} should find-a ‘dried corpse, perfect in its form; 
it would be naked, in a sitting posture, fastened to 
a rock by a girdle and collar of iron; and would, 
at the end of the history,’ turn out to be the ‘great 
crandfather’ to one of the personages.’6 As | do 
not want his ‘bloody manuscript’ to swell my vol- 
ume, | had much rather remain here than seek a 
nocturnal walk, which will do me no more good 


than it did sir Charles.” Having said these words, 
mr. Dob turned from the picture, and advanced 
towards the bed, ‘which had formerly been noble 
and elegant, but was now partly decayed; the high 
and heavy cornice of it seemed rotted by time; the 
furniture he could just perceive had been of crim- 
son velvet; but the curtains were in many parts 
moth-eaten and thread-bare:’7 they descended to 
the floor in the fashion of a tent, half drawn, and 
remaining apparently as they had been ieft twenty 
years before; and over the whole bedding was a 
counterpane, or pall, of black velvet, that hung 
down to the floor.’8 Qn a small table, near the 
bed, stood a silver crucifix, which had apparently 
been presented to the person in his dying moments: 
at the foot of the crucifix lay a mass-book, open 
at a prayer for the soul of one in the agonies of 
death: a cushion of green damask, on which had 
apparently knelt the priest while reciting the pray- 
ers, remained before the table,—the print of his 
knees was still visible: all appeared in the same 
state as at the death of the chevalier, and as if mr. 
Dob was the only human being who had since pe- 
netrated into these deserted apartments. ‘As his 
eyes wandered over the pall, he fancied he saw it 
move.’9 ‘Indeed (cried he), if I had Dorothea 
with me, I should catch her by the arm without 
speaking, just as Emily did; for, Pm sure I am 
quite as frightened! ‘it is only the wind that waves 
it; I have left all the doors open.’ As he spoke, 
‘the pall was more violently agitated: ashamed of 
his terrors, he stepped back to the bed, willing to 
be convinced that the wind only had occasioned 
his alarm; when, as he gazed within the curtains, 
the pall moved again,10 was drawn aside, and dis- 
played... Just as he was going to discover 
the cause of his alarm, he felt upon his hand a cold 
icy pressure: anxious to ascertain the cause of this 
sudden sensation, he looked down and beheld an 
arm, long, yellow, bony, and shrivelled, extend it- 
self to seize him! ‘the stood for some moments 
aghast and motionless: his respiration was short 
and laborious; chilly drops stood on his forehead, 
and all his ficulties of mind seemed suspended.’11 
‘By the statue of St. Roche, and the epitaph on grey 
marble, which was at the seventh pillar, (cried he, 
takmg a leap into the middie of the chamber), tiis is 
worse than what Emily saw; and 1 verily believe | am 
more frightened now tran when I lifted the curtain 
in the saloon; though what T saw there was horribly 
frightful!’ Here Dob was interrupted by the sound 
of a mandoline, the chords of which were struck by 
a Skiifui hand. After preluding afew moments with 
such ‘exquisite taste as proved the player to be a per- 
fect mistress of the instrument,’12 « m:lodious voice 
was heard, singing with the most touching and su- 
blime expression, an air which brougat tears into the 
eyes of Dob; tho it was not ‘the midnight hymn!’ 
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The voice sang three stanzas, at the end of 
which a part of the air was repeated, embellished 
with all the graces of execution, to which succeed- 
ed a profound silence. ‘It is strange, (said Dob,) 
to hear amusic at midnight in a castle where no- 
thing like harmony has been heard before proba- 
bly ior many years;13 but if this singer should 
be a devil, like that Matilda, who plays on the 
harp i: the cell of the Dominican friar of Ma- 
drid;i4 or a nun let loose, like signora Lauren- 
tint;15 then I should be as sorry to have listened 
to her, as the marchioness de Mazzini was at 
heaving Julia sing to the lute, which brought Hip- 
poiitus to her feet, ‘while the sun, involved in 
clouds of splendid and innumerable hues, was set- 
ting o’er the distant waters, whose clear bosom 
glowed with reflection.’16 

Such were Dob’s thoughts, when his attention 
was arrested by a deep and long-drawn groan. 
He listened attentively. He even thought that he 
could distinguish sounds as of one speaking in 
complaint.17 ‘Who is it? (cried Dob, who did 
not like to be kept in suspense,) am I near the 
‘chamber of torture’?18 or are you that Marianna, 


‘who had an arm whiter than alabaster,’19 and- 


who came to weep on the steps of the fountain of 
Bologna; ‘while the clock of St. Petronilla struck 
eleven at night??20 If you are, I can tell you, you 
would have done much better to have stayed in 
your room to weep, like other people; as you in 
fact came there only to find Hubert de Sevrac, to 
lead him toa great adventure; to understand which 
one had need of the clue of Ariadne: or if you are 
Louisa Bernini, first wife of the marquis Mazzini, 
uttering solemn groans,21 # would tell you, that 
you would have done much better to have made 
your escape fifteen years sooner, thro that same 
cavern by which Hippolitus escaped with Julia; 
as it was so easy for the first comer to walk into 
your dungeons; to be sure, if you had followed that 
plan, you would not have served to frighten Fer- 
dinand’s sisters, twelve or fourteen servants, and 
perhaps a thousand readers. [Jo 88 conrinuzp.]} 


1. Rom. of the Forest. 
2. Italian. 


i$. Udolpho. 
14. Monk. 


Sy 4 Huvert de Sev. 15. Udolpho. 

5, 6. The Tomb. i6. Sicilian Romance. 
7. Grasv. Abbey. 17. Monk. 

8,9, 10. Udolpho, 18. Italian. 


19, 20. Hubert de Sevrac. 
21. Sicilian Romance. 


ll. Italian. 
12. [The Monk. 




















Editor’s Motes. 








PHILADELPHIA, SaTuRDAY, May 2, 1818. 








The most fashionable Dance in England is calied 
‘Rob Roy.’ 

The last branch of the Shakspeare family, now 
known, and very lately discovered, is a little gir’. 
called Betsey Hiffe; she isemployed in a news-room. 
handing about the papers, at Leamington, Zngland 








A foreign paper says, ‘a great stagnation had take 
place in France in thevsale of Wives, but the term: 
nation of the next month will fix the price of this a: 
ticle.” It should have read ‘Wives.’ 





The marriage of the Princess Elizabeth of Englan: 
to the Prince of Hesse Hamburg, was fixed tor the 
8th ult. and that of the Duke of Cambridge to the 
youngest daughter of Frederick, Landgrave of Ifesse 
by Caroline of Nassau, for the 14th. 

Sir Richard Crofft, the accoucheur of the late 
Princess Charlotte, has committed suicide! An op: 
nion is prevalent in the kingdom, predicated on thi- 
circumstance, that the death of the princess and he: 
child was occasioned by his incapacity—whispering 
rumors, among politicians who admit the policy o: 
the nation to be unfathomable, say “zr BRIaERY.”’ 








A tavern keeper in France, is said to have on hi: 

sign, ‘English people taken in here.’ 
=== / 

An Antigua print mentions the following clear 
ances in one day: ‘brig Never-Despair, for Porto Ri- 
co; schooners Let-us-Live for Curracoa, and Perse 
vering-Friends for St. Kitts. 

_— 

We understand, that the managers of the N. York 
Theatre have it in contemplation to invite the cele- 
brated Miss O‘Neile to this country, by offering her 
10,000/, sterling for one year; and mean to double 
the price of the box-tickets during her performances 
to reimburse thernselves. 

Mr. Dwyer, the celebrated comedian, we learn 
by the public papers, has receiveda lucrative engage- 
ment from the managers of the Drury Lane Theatre, 
London. —_ 

The National Intelligencer informs the ‘gay world,’ 
that on Washington’s last birth-night, there was no 
Ball in the city, and adds, that ‘this description of as- 
semblies has been found so unprofitable to the provid- 
ers, that the only ball-room has been cut up into dodg- 
ing-rooms,’ A flattering proof that the residents of 
Washington City pay more attention to their Acads 
than to their heels! = 

A miss Catharine £yerly, at Gettysburg, Pa. late- 
ly obtained a judgment against a Mr. John Sell, for 
2000 dollars damages for a breach of promise 
marriage. A quick way this of making mone; 
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“tile Dulce,” 


YHE MIND MAY BE ‘AMUSED’ INTO IMPROVEMENT.” 


0a | > ae 


[ By our Letter-Box. } 
——+oe— 


THE MIRROR OF REAL LIFE. 


lo reform the faulty, and give an innocent amuse- 
ment to those who are not so.” 
By an association of Female Spies. 
ProrureE FIrru. 

We are fearful our readers will not haye pati- 
ence to look on another picture of family alterca- 
ions about trifles; but however ridiculous they 
may be, we must form another group, that our 
meaning may be fully understood, when we say, 
that there are certain things which people of true 
sense ought at all times to overlook, and that when 
they do not overlook them they become, insensi- 
bly to themselves, habitually peevish, uncharita- 
table, and irrational. 

We are the more inclined to enlarge on these 
important affairs, from the candid confession and 
laudable resolution of Mr. Peevish, whose new- 
born happiness and perfect reformation, we have 
been able to prove by ocular demonstration—and 
we beg leave to inform him that his present ease 
and quietness of mind can scarcely exceed the sa- 
lisfaction we feel in knowing that we have been 
instrumental to the return of that Connubial feli- 
city he now enjoys;—and were it not for a consci- 
entious belief, that it is our duty to aid the happi- 
ness of the married, by showing them individu- 
ally their faults, we could cheerfully lay down our 
pen satisfied that our labors have been crowned in 
one instance with success. 

MRS. POSITIVE asked her husband what 
was the clock? he said it was past one. She was 
certain it could not be so late, because she had not 
seen .lr, Rule, the carpenter, go by to his dinner. 
Mir. Positive said that was xo rule to go by—which 
was as silly a provocation by a play upon words, 
as was Mrs.'f’s hare! Mrs. Positive would have 
it, that Mr. R. was always as true as the sun in 
passing her window precisely at one ofclock—he 
iever failed. “But I tell you, but I tell you, my 
dear wile, it is now past one a full half hour.” 
“‘T say it is not—and I wish all obstinate husbands 
it Jericho!” “And it would be better if all obsti- 
matic wives were at Greenland.” Here the matter 


seemed toend, and they sat down to dinner. The 
husband would willingly have dropped the subject 
altogether; but the wife kept muttering, and won- 
dering why Mr. Rule did not pass. Mr. P. hum- 
med a tune. The wife again muttered; and the hus- 
band, tho a man of sense, lost all his patience, and 
said the leg of pork was only fit for a horse! Ma- 
dam Positive said in a rage it was too good for an 
obstinate ass! and ordered it, with the pudding 
just brought in, to be taken off the table. This 
was a complete declaration of hostilities—The 
leg and pudding war lasted three days—to the 
great advantage of their sons and daughters who 
would doubtless profit much by an example of con- 
Jugal felicity so amiable, so engaging, and so 
praise-worthy. 

MR. SULKY found, on returning home after 
a ramble, some of his books and papers taken 
from the place in which he had left them, and put 
elsewhere. It was done by his wife, to clear the 
parlor. Not a word passed at dinner—she knew 
not the cause of his displeasure—but it was an in- 
variable maxim with him, that the wife who did 
any thing besides keeping his clothes in order, su- 
perintending the kitchen, and taking care of her 
children, acted a very unbecoming part! 

Poor Mr. Sulky! not charity enough to excuse 
his own ffesh and bone the fault of removing a 
paper from off a table to the cupboard! the natural 
zeal of a good notable wife to keep her parlor in 
genteel order. 

MRS. PUNCTUAL once forgot to bolt the 
back-door when it began to growdark. Mr. Punc- 
tual foamed with rage. She replied to him with 
mildness—but her mildness was unavailing. He 
declared, with a vulgar cath, which showed what 
company he had kept, that the back-door ought 
never to be unbolted a moment after candle- 
light! Oh! reader, what weak mortals are we! how 
are we tossed to and fro by every trifle, and how 
much easier it is for a man of sense to govern an 
island of slaves for a year, than his own temper 
for a minute. 

MKS. TUCHY, one morning, found that her 
favorite lap-dog had not got his breakfast. Mr. 
YT. thought it not worth minding: she answered 
that her husband would break her heart, so he 
would, by his barbarous usage of the poor ani- 
mal. He uttered something, of which the words 
break and neck only were audible; but whose neck 
he meant, I could not learn. This was followed 
by continued bickering for the rest of the day. 
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MR. SEE’ ITTLE, whose appetite is always 
much greater than his fortune, wished to get the 
key of the pantry into his own hands. Mrs. See- 
little refused it, saying, very properly, that it was 
her place to hold it, and that she could use as much 
economy as he could, and knew’as well how to 
watch the servants as any man of his sense. He 
doubted whether she did not need watching her- 
self: A fresh dispute every hour: the key of the 
pantry stuck in his throat! Time was, reader, 
when the key of a pantry would not have bred fa- 
mily dissensions; but men of sense now-a-days, 
watch over every thing except their.consciences 
and tempers. 


DR. EPICURE discovered, after eating very 
heartily, that the dumplings were deficient in the 
article suet. This would be thought an improper 
subject for the noble passion of rage: but men of 
confined understanding, who are not acquainted 
with the sublime of causes, are very apt to waste 
their passions and affections on improper objects, 
such as a suet dumpling or a fille-de-joy, while a 
man of true sense would think both beneath his 
attention. In the present age, however, the pas- 
sion which animates heroes in the field of glory, 
was employed for half an hour in a fruitless con- 
test relative to the quantity of suet which ought to 
be in a dumpling! 


MRS. NICELY remarked to her hesband that 
his shoe-string was not tied straight. This would 
not, in the opinion of most men, be a matter of 
the first importance; yet he denied, that it was 
straight in the middle of his foot, if the ends 
were not even; and she retorted with a degree 
of warmth not uncommon in the advanced state of 
matrimony:—and a sullen silence ensued for I 
know not how long. 


If this be not carrying matters too far for peo- 
ple of sense, we give up all knowlege of right 
and wrong. 

We shall now postpone for a while these im- 
portant trifles, and devote our attention to some 
features of greater consequence and magnitude in 
the moral world. And if our readers, old and 
young, male and female, will but look into our 
“Mirror”? only once a week, we have no doubt 
but that we shall present them all with a far more 
striking likeness than they have ever seen at their 
own toilettes. 

A NEW MEMBER. 


LONDON FASHIONS. 

Evening Dress.—A frock composed of British 
net, and worn over a white Satin slip; the body, 
which is somewhat in the Spanish style, is called 
the Corsage al’ Infante; it is composed of an inter- 
mixture of white satin and British net, and orna- 
mented with pearls. A row of points, composed 
of satin and net, finishes the waist, which is very 
short. The sleeve, which is very short, is slashed; 
the slashes are filled with net, and edged with 
pearl; and the bottom of the sleeve, as well as the 
bust, is ornamented by a full quilling of blond. 
The skirt is moderately long and more than usu- 
ally full. 


Walking Dress.—A fawn colored poplin dress: 
the body of a three-quarter height; it is cut byas, 
and has no seam, except under the arm. The back 
is narrower than last month; the fronts just meet, 
but do not cross; the sleeve is long, rather loose, 
and confined across the wrist by a satin piping 
disposed in waves; they are about two inches in 
length, and are finished by a small tuft at the end 
of each wave. 


—_—-—e 
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FRENCH PEASANTRY. 

The influence of the toilette is universal in 
France, and it is far from being exclusively an ob- 
ject of female devotion, even among the peasantry. 
The young farmer is, in his own estimation, as 
attractive as any merveilleux of the chaussee D’ An- 
tin can suppose himself. His well powdered head 
and massive quieu, his round hat, drawn up at 
either side, ‘pour faire le monsieur,’ his large sil- 
ver buckles, and large silver watch, with his 
smart white callico jacket and trowsers, present 
an elegant exhibition of rural coxcombry, while 
the elders of the village set off their frieze coats 
with a fine flowered linen waistcoat, whose redun- 
dancy of flaps renders the texture of the nether 
part of their dress very unimportant. 

But, however tasteless or coarse, however sim- 
ple or grotesque, the costume of the French pea- 
santry may appear to the stranger’s eye, it still 
is a costume! It is a refinement on necessity, and 
not the mere and meagre covering of shivering 
nature. It is always one, among many evidences, 
that the people are not poor, are not uncivilized, 
that they require the decencies of life, and are 
competent to purchase them. 

Lapy Morean. 
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jPathetic and Sentimental, 





THE AGONIES OF AMELIA. 
A FRAGMENT. 


When will he return? cried Amelia, in despond- 
ing accents. My heart is heavy, and presages the 
approach of some fearful incident. An air of so- 
femn mystery surrounds me, and shakes my reso- 
lution. How gloomy is every object. Alas! no 
news of him who is alone master of my fate. 
Cruel suspense! wretched uncertainty! Perhaps— 
© heaven! the idea distracts me! Perhaps he is 
a prey to the fell pestilence which spares neither 
age, nor sex. Why, O why should he rush into 
danger! Why risk a life inestimably precious! 
The ties of nature impelled him on. It was indeed 
nobly humane and altogether worthy of his heroic 
and exalted nature. And yet what my reason ap- 
proves, the coercive voice of love perversely re- 
grets. I sink under the weight of insupportable 
apprehensions. His image appears before me con- 
vulsed with agony. Sometimes he is present to my 
imagination lifeless and inanimate, his expressive 
eyes sealed in eternal night. Preserve, O pre- 
serve him, righteous Father, and compose my 
agitated spirits! 


It was midnight.—Silence and sleep usurped 
their dominion, The dark forest gently moved 
with the hollow wind which murmured through 
its recesses. ‘The anxious and care-worn miné at 
such atime and place might meditate even to mad- 
ness. Amelia threw herself sorrowfully on her 
couch, but in vain invoked repose. Busy fancy 
conjured images replete with horror, and tears 
unbidden bedewed her pillow. At this terrific 
hour, aloud and reiterated knocking at the door, 
shook the solitary mansion. The sound fell like 
the weight of death on Amelia’s heart! Palsied 
with unutterable anticipations she lay almost in- 
animate and in breathless expectation of her im- 
pending doom. She listened, and heard a discord- 
aut voice pronounce ‘he was buried yesterday.’ It 
was enough. ‘The ultimate completion of earthly 
misery. ‘The overwhelming tide of grief rendered 
her still immoyably silent. Like the inanimate 
marble, no words, sighs or tears announced her an 
inhabitant of earth. 


At length returning life rendered her capable of 
perception, and the tidings confirming his dissolu- 
tion, ussailed her ears. Amelia’s fears had proved 
prophetic. And her ardent dreat of happiness 
was forever blasted. Even the last gleam of hope 
disappeared, and unutterable pangs tortured her 
tender heart. 


Feelings of a firmer texture have been unable 
to sustain a shock less afflictive. Hence her reason 
was vanquished, but feverish life still plxyed 
around her heart. 

Rising from her couch, she rushed with wild 
perturbation, phrenzied aspect, and all the sad 
concomitants of distraction. To the forest she 
winged her almost supernatural fight. Unmindful 
of the settled gloom. the numerous impediments 
in her way, or the oj -osing brambles which tore 


‘her delicate limbs, she gcined the summit of an 


aspiring mountain. whose threatening brow pro- 
jected over the deep wood below. And now, she 
exclaimed witi wild rapture, I have rescued my 
beloved.—Beliold his dear smile of the purest 
love and most fervent gratitude.—Ah! do not leave 
your Amelia! Stay O stay. am I not your friend! 
Repose your aching head on my fond breast.—I 
will bind up your beating temples, nay I will pray 
for your recovery.—You loved me once, I believed 
your vows.—They are registered in my heart, 
see! the characters are legible-—We have ene- 
mies, indeed we have.—They told me you were 
dead. Come let us fly from hence, quick! quick!— 
The winds roar, the waves beat upon the rocks, 
the leaves fall, yet he returns not.—I’Il hear no 
more tales of love;—I am too credulous-—Now 
since the storm has ceased, and the thunders roll 
no more, Vl sit under this pleasant shade and 
sing.—Yes; I will go—they never shall part us 
more!—Here the frantic Amelia plunged from the 
dizzy height! [ Dessert. | 





Nothing upon earth is more dull and tiresome, 
than long histories about our own petty perplexi- 
ties—narratives that possess neither interest, hu- 
mor, nor instruction—especially when interlarded 
(as is mostly the case) with a plentiful suppby of 
self-praise. 

— 

They that affect words more than matter, wilt 

dry up the hittle they have. 


Sidi 


Este ee ng cet 
She ah eaters at ere 





Nis tate 
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Humorous, 


“J love to laugh, never was a weeper! ” 
@ ==: Bs @ 
[By our Letter-Box.] 


The facetious author of ‘ Letters from the 
South,” describes a lady with a large-new-fash- 
ioned bonnet, thus: ‘she appears as if sitting on 
the back seat of a covered waggon.’ Not a bad 
comparison....tho the person appears (what may 
seem a paradox) more conspicuous if she has a 
very small face. 


The days of AXsop appear to be revived. The 
bull-frogs of the western part of the city, by a 
committee of five, have presented a petition to the 
Councils for further encouragement in their vo- 
cation, or rather their vocal exertions. ‘The inha- 
bitants of our quarter would rather dispense with 
their concerts, and intend to remonstrate against 
these dissonant assemblies, preferring the notes of 
Messrs. P., McF., and Mrs. B., &c. to the hoarse 
croakings nightly heard in the neighborhood. 


M. F. 





—__—— 


In the 22d year of Charles the second of Eng- 
land, it was proposed to pass a law laying an im- 
position upon play-houses. The courtiers object- 
ed, alledging that the players were the king’s sub- 
jects, and a part of his pleasire. Sir John Coven- 
try, aknight of the order of Bath and a genile- 
man of the country party, asked whether the 
king’s pleasure lay among the male or female 
players? This stroke of satire was aimed at 
Charles, who, besides his ‘mistresses of higher 
quality, entertained at that time two actresses, 
Miss Davis and Nell Gwin. The king did not re- 
ceive the raillery with the good humor which 
might have been expected. It was said, that this 
being the first time that respect to his majesty had 
been publicly violated, it was necessary, by some 
severe chastisement, to make sir John Coventry, 
an example to all who might incline to tread in 
his footsteps.—Some officers of the guards, were 
ordered tu way-lay him, and to set a mark upon 
him. They did so; he defended himself with bra- 
very, and after wounding several of the assailants, 
was overpowered and disarmed with some diffi- 
culty.— They cut his nose to the bone, in order as 
they said, to teach him respect to the king. 


A Whimsical Race between Dr. Johnson and a 
Scotch Lassie.—One fine Summer’s morning, as 
the Doctor was enjoying himself with some 
friends in a beautiful garden, a fine playful girl 
from the banks o’ the Tweed, i’ the zenith of full 
youth, health, and spirits, and who had, by her 
lively wit, produced a smile from the atherwise 
rugged muscles o’ the Doctor, came bounding 
o’er the turf where we sat, and exclaimed, ‘My 
dear Doctor, Iam often surprised at your sober, 
saturnine, mode of walking.—Here you go’— 
and she gave a correct representation o° bis gait, 
which, by the bye, was one 0’ the clumsiest points 
about him—‘why don’t you run like me, and sport 
the toe elastic?? The laugh during this imitation 
was terribly against the Doctor, and had it been 
excited by any other means, would hae greatly 
irritated him. Instead o’ which, wi’ the utmost 
good humor, he replied, ‘Why dearie, my elastic 
days are over; but i'll tell you what, dearie, i’ll 
run’ a race for a pot of coffee.’ The wager was 
taen; the Doctor laid his coat, hat, an’ wig, 
upon the grass; and away they went. But of a’ 
the comic exhibitions that was ever seen, sure this 
was the most so. His round bald pate reseinbled a 
ripe pumpion, and his awkward exertions, much 
impeded by the size of his small cloths which he 
was obliged to support wi’ ane hand, were sae 
provokingly laughable to his fair opponent, that 
shescreamed wi’ glee, an’ cou’dna rin. Accordingly 
the palm o’ victory was geed to the Doctor, who 
exultingly cried out, after he had recovered his 
wind, *You see, dearie, a mon may hae a heavy 
heed, an’ a light pair o’ heels, but ye rin under 
great disadvantages, dearie.’ Indeed, said she, 
surprised, ‘why how should I rin, Doctor?’ V’ the 
costume of your country, dearie, without shoes 
or stockings.’ The laugh thus turned i’? the Doc- 
tor’s favor, and he was excellent company for the 
remainder 0’ the evenin. 


— 


Antipathy/—A well known brave officer never 
dared to look at a mouse without his drawn sword 
in his hand, 

— 

A paper of this city, in publishing a law-case, 
represents the Curer-JusTice or THE STATE as 
saying, ‘There were several counties in the state, 
where, it was believed, nothing like justice could bi 
obtained in civil cases!” B. I. 
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Apotlonian Asplum, 








“Or? FROM HER CARELESS HAND, YHE WAND’RING 
i MUSE, SCATTERS LUXURIANY SWEETS,” 








ulFE, JEALOUSY, AND LOVE. 


’ 

b ‘ : v 

| Ah! what is Life, if shut from Love? 
ij Tis sorrow, grief, and care; 


, Tis dull as summer’s blooming groye 
Without one minstre! there. 


Ah! what is Love, with Jealous fear? 
Tis envy, hate, and spite; 

Tis winter’s grove, all stript and bare, 
And wrapt in chilly night. 

Ah! what is Love, sincere and true? 
Tis heaven on earth begun; 

Tis summer’s rose, all bath’d in dew, 
And kist by summer’s sun. 
[ Balt. Tel.] CLAUDIAN. 
} — —_— —} 


LIFE.—By a Lapy.—TO EMILIA. 


Say, dear Emilia, what untry’d delight 
Has earth, or air, or ocean, to bestow, 
That checks thy active spirit’s nobler flight, 
And bounds its narrow view to scenes below? 


Is tire thy passion? Let it not depend 

On fluttering pulses and a fleeting breath: 
In sad despair the fruitless wish must end, 
That secks it in the gloomy range of death. 


The world, deceitful idol of thy soul, 
Is all devoted to his tyrant power; 
:) Co form his prey the countless planets roll, 
‘Vo speed his conquests flies the rapid hour. 


an This verdant earth, these fair surrounding skies, 
‘i Are all the triumphs of his wasteful reign: 

| Tis but to set, the brightest suns arise; 

Vis but to wither, blooms the flow’ry plain. 

Tis but to die, mortality is born; 


Nor struggling folly breaks the dread decree. 
it Then cease the common destiny to mourn, 
Nor wish thy nature’s laws reversed for thee. 
. rhe sun that sets, again shall gild the skies; 
Che faded plain, reviving flow’rs shall grace: 
But hopeless fall, no more on earth to rise, 
The transitory forms of human race. 


No more on EarvH! but see beyond the gloom, 
\Where the short reign of time and death expires, 
Victorious o’er the ravage of the tomb, 

Smiles the fair object of thy fond desires. 

The seed of life, below, imperfect lies, 

fo virtue’s hands its cultivation’s giv’n; 

“orm’d by her care, the beauteous plant shall rise. 
Sad fourish with unfading bloom in HEAVEN 





Translation from the Spanish. 


Hail, radiant Virtue! friend to human kind, 

Bright emanation of th’ Eternal Mind! 

To thee we owe whate’er becomes us best, 
Meckness in pain, and calmness when opprest; 
Calmness to bear whatever ills assail, 

And Patience when the worst of ills prevail. 

Come, Virtue, then, thou dear etherial guest, 
Check me when wrong,and soothe me when distrest; 
Each idle passion in its birth control, 

And shed thy glowing radiance o’er my soul, 


SONG.—Womay. 


O! it is sweet to hear the sigh, 

That trembles on the lip of beauty; 

To wipe the dew that wets the eye, 

Of her who pines "tween love and duty, 


O! it is sweet to soothe the breast, 

That, throbbing, swells with tender feeling; 
To view the cheek in dimples drest, 
When languid sorrow’s tears are stealing. 


Too oft in beauty’s gayest hour, 

The heart within is cold and gloomy; 
Too oft the smile is like the flower, 
That lives not, feels not, yet is bloomy. 


Ah! hapless Woman may not tell 

SHE LOvEs, tho love each glance revealing; 
Her heart may beat—her bosom swell— 
Her only hope is in concealing. 


And mid the weight of inward care, 
Her eye with chrystal light is beaming; 
The smile still seems to linger there, 
But sorrow’s flood within is streaming. 


So may be scen at eve’s last hour, 

When calm and bright the moon is shining, 
The lily, spotless virgin flower, 

In tears its tender head reclining. 


Yet it is sweet, with kindest care, 

The lily’s fragile form defending, 

To shield it from the wintry air, 

And from the fleecy snow descending. 

Or from its pallid, trembling head, 

To brush the gems, o’ercharged with sorrow; 
To cheer it inits lowly bed, 

And bid it hope a kinder morrow. 
[.M. York Gaz.] L. A. F. 
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